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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines a number of issues associated with part- 
time faculty in community colleges. In the area of part-time faculty 
integration, the author surveyed 28 Florida colleges using an online survey, 
and received responses from 20, for a response rate of 71.4%. The survey 
contained five questions: (1) Are adjunct/part-time faculty listed in the 

printed catalog? (2) Does the college have an online faculty and staff 
directory on its web site? (3) Are adjunct/part-time instructors listed in 
the online directory? (4) Does the college provide their full-time faculty 
with campus e-mail addresses? and (5) Are adjunct/part-time faculty provided 
with campus e-mail addresses? All of the responding colleges had an online 
faculty and staff directory on their web sites. Of those, nine colleges (45%) 
reported that part-time faculty were listed in the directory, 10 colleges 
(95%) provided their full-time faculty with campus e-mail addresses, and 15 
colleges (75%) provided their pat-time faculty with campus e-mail addresses. 
The paper also offers an overview of the following part-time faculty issues: 
(1) a review of the literature; (2) financial and other benefits to colleges 
of hiring part-time faculty; (3) the negative impacts of part-time faculty on 
the institution, the students, and the full-time faculty members; and (4) 
part-time faculty job satisfaction. (Contains 15 references.) (Author/NB) 
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Part-Time Faculty in Community Colleges: The Jury is Still Out 

Much has been written about the plight of college part-time faculty in the popular press in 
recent years, due to the dramatic rise of this workforce in higher education. Typically, 
part-time faculty are portrayed as exploited road scholars that are barely able to make a 
living. They have been referred to as a "sort of migrant underclass in academia (Smith, 
2001). There is, however, a wealth of scholarly writings on the subject that paints a more 
complex and colored picture of part-time faculty, both from the perspective of the faculty 
and the institutions that employ them. This paper will attempt to present some consistent 
themes and findings from that body of research. It will also attempt to draw some 
reasonable conclusions regarding part-time faculty based on this information. As a final 
goal, it will attempt to add new data to existing research data regarding part-time faculty 
integration, through an original online survey conducted in November 2002. Survey, 
results will indicate the extent to which the part-time faculty have been integrated into the 
web sites and email services of Florida community colleges. 

A PROFILE OF Part-time Faculty 

Much work has been done to accurately describe the current state of part-time faculty 
employment in higher education. This is particularly pertinent as it relates to community 
colleges, which employ a higher proportion of part-time faculty than any other sector of 
higher education. The latest figures indicate that on average 58% of community college 
faculty is part-time. (Anthony & Valadez, 2002). This percentage has risen dramatically 
in the last 15 years (Lane, 2002). In some community colleges, part-time faculty account 
for as much as 70% of the total faculty (Brewster, 2000). 
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Part-time faculty are more often male (52.6%) (Anthony & Valadez, 2002). Most part- 
time faculty are employed an average of 5.4 years at the same institution (Lee, 1995). 
This reveals that in most cases part-time status is not a short-term condition of 
employment. Part-time faculty are either older or younger on average than full-time 
faculty (Lee, 1995). 71.1% of part-time faculty hold a master’s degree as their highest 
level of education (Anthony & Valadez, 2002). Incidentally, this figure is relatively 
consistent with that of full-time faculty in community colleges, in which 66.4% hold 
master’s degrees (Gahn & Twombly, 2001). It has also been found that part-time faculty 
are more likely to teach certain courses, particularly in English and foreign languages. 
(Cox & Leatherman, 2000). Regarding socioeconomic background, these faculty are 
more likely to come from middle or lower socioeconomic backgrounds. Faculty who 
come from higher socioeconomic background are more likely to be employed full-time 
(Anthony & Valadez, 2002). 

A part-time faculty member at a community college spends an average of 36 hours a 
week on work related to his or her teaching responsibilities. (Lane, 2002) Recently, in 
Seattle, Washington, unionized part-time faculty sued to be compensated for time spent 
outside of the classroom. The suit however was rejected, on the grounds that part-time 
faculty are not protected under the Minimum Wage Act. The court upheld the decision 
that part-time faculty are hired under individual contracts, which state that compensation 
includes pay for work outside the classroom (Freedman, 2000). 
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Why Do Colleges LikbPart-Time Faculty? 

The reasons for the widespread use of part-time faculty are well known and range from 
the purely financial to the academic. First and foremost, the reason seemingly most often 
cited is that part-time faculty simply cost less than full-time faculty. Specifically, studies 
have shown, full-time faculty earn from 2 times to as much as 3 VS times as much as part- 
time faculty, in certain parts of the country. (Cohen & Drawer, 1996). However “cost” is 
a general term. In addition to getting paid less, most part-timers don’t receive any form 
of benefits, including health coverage, sick days, or vacation. They are also easier to fire. 
(Brewster, 2000) 

There are however other motivations than the strictly financial for hiring part-timers. 
Often times, part-time faculty bring higher levels of vocational experience to the 
classroom. Certain vocations, such as law enforcement or computer engineering, can 
perhaps be better taught by those working in the field. They also provide a valuable link 
to the workplace. These faculty can provide an effective link to local employers in the 
community, an asset that is crucial in a community college environment. 

Part-time faculty also offer the institution increased flexibility in matching the demands 
of varied enrollment (Fulton, 2000). This is true particularly in the areas of technology, 
where new technologies emerge rapidly, not allowing adequate time for full-time faculty 
mastery. Again, this is a crucial asset for community colleges, which must respond 
quickly to the training needs of the community. 
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Why Does the Profession Dislike Part-Time Faculty? 

There has been much written, particularly in the popular press, depicting the downside of 

widespread part-time faculty utilization. It has been alleged repeatedly that part-time 

faculty harm full-time faculty by eliminating a certain number of full-time positions 

(Cohen & Drawer, 1996). Is has also been alleged that the part-time faculty degrade the 

% 

academic quality and integrity of the institution, because their teaching skills are inferior 
to full-time faculty. 

Interestingly however, there are few scholarly studies that find the quality of part-time 
faculty instruction to be inferior to that of full-time faculty. Some notable studies that 
have been done have been inconclusive. (Cohen & Drawer, 1996). Numerous studies 
have cited little or no difference in terms of teaching skills between part-time and full- 
time faculty (Gappa & Leslie, 1993; Roueche, Roueche, & Millron, 1996 in Drewster, 
2000). Ironically, the inability to prove part-time faculty inferiority in the classroom, is a 
potentially greater threat to full-time faculty survival and to an extent a discredit to the 
academic profession itself 

How MUCH IS TOO MUCH? 

If academic quality is unaffected and the institution saves money, then one could easily 
argue for an even wider-spread use of part-time faculty, or perhaps the complete 
replacement of full-time feculty. However many institutions have chosen to draw the line 
at certain part-time/full-time ratios. It has been suggested that if a college is trying to 
teach sections with part-timers that could be taught by fijll-timers, then the institution is 
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using too many part-time faculty (Fulton, 2000). In 1988, California passed a law 
requiring that 75% of all classroom instruction be conducted by full-time faculty. 
Unfortunately, the state itself has not been able to meet its own mandate, with only 64% 
of classes taught by full-time faculty (Lane, 2002). 

Brewster does a fine job of describing the difficulty in determining the impact that large 
numbers of part-time faculty have on our institutions, when he compares higher 
education to business. He writes. “There is, however, a very significant difference 
between the corporation and the academy, and it has nothing to do with the humane 
treatment of employees. The former has an absolute metric bottom line. If a practice 
helps, it shows up in the form of profits, and if it hurts, it shows up as losses. The 
measurement of academic outcomes is difficult at best, and is certainly not metric in 
nature” (Brewster, 2000, p5). This statement suggests that today’s higher education 
institutions could be unknowingly undermining their academic integrity by employing 
such high numbers of part-time faculty, because effective measures have yet to be found 
that can measure the academic impact of this practice. 

Another important issue is the question of whether students view part-time faculty 
differently than they do full-timers. Do they view them as lower class or inferior 
instructors? For example, it has been stated that part-time faculty tend to be more 
concerned with student evaluations than their full-time counterparts, because their term to 
term employment is often based on this feedback. Students that are aware of this concern 
may attempt to strong-arm an instructor with the threat of a poor evaluation (Foster & 
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Foster in Brewster, 2000). In turn, a feeling of disconnection from the institution may 
influence these faculty to present a different impression of the institution than full-time 
faculty. For example, if a student complains to an instructor in class about the college’s 
tuition or the state of facility, will a part-time faculty member be less likely to defend the 
institution, in the face of public criticism? 

% 

Part-Time Faculty Job Satisfaction 

Some recent research has been done on evaluating the emotional satisfaction level of 
part-time faculty. This is a crucial question, because job satisfaction can affect job 
performance. A large proportion of universally dissatisfied part-time faculty will likely 
have a pervasively negative impact on the quality of education throughout higher 
education. However, the data in this area has often been inconclusive, or even contrary 
to popular belief Recent findings show that part-time faculty actually report higher 
levels of satisfaction with their jobs than do full-time faculty members. (Anthony & 
Valadez, 2002). In fact, even in specific areas such as pay, benefits, advancement 
opportunities, and job security, they are found to be equally as concerned with these 
issues as full-time faculty, not more so (Anthony & Valadez, 2002). Clearly these 
findings contradict popular perception on the level of job satisfaction among part-time 
faculty. 

Other findings, however, support the general dissatisfaction of this majority group. In 
part, the motivation of part-time faculty members must be considered when evaluating 
job satisfaction, as to whether the person working in a part-time position is doing so 
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primarily to aspire to full-time status. Studies have shown that almost half of all part- 
time faculty would aspire to hill-time positions if given the opportunity (Lee, 1995). This 
particular group of faculty tend not be satisfied indefinitely with their part-time positions 
(Roueche & Roueche, 1996). 

On the other hand, there may be those faculty that prefer part-time status, such as those 
that already have rewarding full-time jobs or are retired. These folks may prefer the 
flexibility of the schedule and may not want a long-term commitment. Many of these 
part-timers are not teaching for the financial benefit, but for other reasons, such as to stay 
fresh in their field or just for the satisfaction of teaching. 

Part-Time Faculty Integration: 

One area that has been found closely linked to part-time faculty satisfaction is the degree 
to which these faculty can be successfully integrated into the institution. Unfortunately , 
institutions often do a poor job in this area. Most colleges do not even have specific 
college-wide policies or strategies in place related to part-time faculty integration 
(Roueche & Roueche, 1996). In most cases the integration strategy, if one exists, is a 
product of each individual administrator or department head, resulting in vast 
inconsistencies in the way integration is approached and carried out (Roueche & 

Roueche, 1996). 

As part of any integration policy, frequent and meaningful communication between fiill 
' and part-time faculty is essential to help the part-timers feel more linked to the institution 
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(Roueche & Roueche, 1996). There are, however, mechanical limitations to 
communication between the two groups, in that they are often not both present at the 
same times throughout the day to interact with each other. Special collaborative 
meetings can be held regularly to help bridge this gap; however, part-timers typically 
resent having to be present on campus when they are not being compensated. 



The most common means of increasing faculty commitment to the institution has been 
the institution’s support of professional development. (Roueche, Roueche, & Millron, 
1996). Colleges often reimburse faculty to attend national and regional professional 
conferences, or to attend classes. While this approach is highly effective in building 
organizational loyalty, it is important to point out that it is perhaps the most costly 
integration strategy. 

There are also a number of lower cost integration strategies that could be tried. The Cox 
& Leatherman (2000) article points out that many part-time faculty find it difficult to do 
their jobs because students have no way to contact them. A relatively simple method to 
enhance access to part-time faculty would be listing them on the college’s online Faculty 
& Staff directory and giving them access to their own campus email addresses, as some 
colleges currently do. This strategy not only makes it easier for students to locate and 
contact part-time faculty; it also helps part-time faculty feel more integrated into the 
institution^ There is yet the additional benefit, from the students’ perspective, of making 
the part-time faculty member appear more connected to the institution. 
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New Research INTO Part-time Faculty Integration 
As stated in the introduction, one of the goals of this paper, beyond exploring the 
research that has been done, is to add new data to existing research data regarding part- 
time faculty integration. Specifically, to what extent are part-time faculty being included 
in colleges’ online Faculty & Staff directories and email databases? This strategy of 
inclusion seems to address the issue identified by Roueche & Roueche, of making part- 
time faculty feel more connected to the institution. From a research standpoint, it also 
seemed like a very manageable question to ask and to expect reliable feedback on. 

TheMethod 

One of the main considerations of the study regarding the data collection process, was to 
make it as easy as possible to respond, thus an online survey format was chosen to collect 
the necessary data. This collection of data via this web-based format was particularly of 
interest because of its scalability and low-cost, and its potential to be used again in future ' 
studies on a larger scale. 

The survey itself was to be minimal, just containing five questions. The questions were 
as follows: 

1 . In general, are adjunct/part-time faculty listed in the printed college catalog? 

2. Does the college have an online Faculty 8c Staff directory on its website? 

3. In general, are adjunct/part-time faculty listed in the college's online Faculty & 
Staff directory? 

4. Does the college provide their full-time faculty with campus email addresses? 

5. In general, are adjunct/part-time faculty provided with campus email 
addresses? 
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The Results 



The results were as follows: 




In an effort to keep the study manageable, the sample was limited to the 28 Florida 
community colleges. Of the 28 Florida community colleges, a total of 20 responses were 
obtained, or a 71.4% response rate. Based on the feedback, 5 colleges (25%) responded . 
that part-time faculty were listed in the printed college catalog. 100% of the responding 
colleges had an online Faculty & Staff directory on their websites. Of those, 9 colleges 
(45%) responded that part-time faculty were listed in the college’s online Faculty & Staff 
directory. 19 colleges (95%) provided their full-time faculty with campus email 
addresses and 15 colleges (75%) provided their part-time faculty with campus email 
addresses. 



Based on the feedback, the majority of the responding Florida sample could consider 
adding part-time faculty to their printed and/or online Faculty & Staff directory as a part- 
time faculty integration strategy. Although the majority did provide their part-time 
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faculty with campus email addresses, there are still those colleges that have not done so, 
and may consider this option as well. This research assumes that part-time faculty would 
be receptive to these offerings and that these measures would be successful integration 
strategies. Further research in this area, directed at the part-time faculty themselves, 
could measure the effectiveness of this particular integration strategy. 

Conclusions: 

The sheer number of part-time faculty currently employed in higher education requires 
that this group be taken seriously, and careful consideration should be given to the overall 
state of their occupation, as they represent the majority of community college faculty. 
Research to-date has examined the satisfaction levels of part-time faculty, and has 
revealed some findings that contradict popular opinion. Valuable research has been done 
and recommendations have been made regarding integration, to help improve the overall 
satisfaction and effectiveness of part-time faculty. However, the jury is still out on the 
important question of how the extensive use of part-time faculty affects the state of 
higher education. At this time, the existing data seems to be inconclusive, but is 
undoubtedly a critical area for future study. Additional data and findings in all of these 
areas can help higher education institutions fine-tune their massive part-time faculty 
force, to use them how and where they are most effective. In doing so, these institutions 
will not only protect and maintain, but enhance their academic integrity. As stated in 
McGuire's article, "part-time faculty are only a problem when they are viewed as a source 
of cheap labor. When employed responsibly, they become treasured resources for the 
institutional program" (McGuire, 1993). 
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